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Georgia is its incorporation of the specialized 
studies of Edward J. Cashin, Robert S. Davis 
Jr., Harvey H. Jackson, George Fenwick 
Jones, Heard Robertson, Martha Condray 
Searcy, J. Russell Snapp, and others. Halls 
work will be valued for the conscientiousness 
of its narrative and as a reference source for the 
many and well-chosen secondary and pub- 
lished primary sources in which it is 
grounded. 

Carole Watterson Troxler 
Elon University 
Elon, North Carolina 

Myths in Stone: Religious Dimensions of Wash- 
ington, D.C. By Jeffrey F. Meyer. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2001. xii, 343 
pp. $35.00, isbn 0-520-21481-1.) 

Presenting a fresh look at a city that millions 
of American and foreign tourists visit every 
year is a daunting challenge, but Jeffrey F. 
Meyer manages to take readers on a newly re- 
vealing tour of the U.S. capital. Meyer, profes- 
sor of religion at the University of North 
Carolina, reexamines the planning of Wash- 
ingtons monumental core as envisioned by 
Pierre-Charles L'Enfant in 1791 and rede- 
fined by the McMillan Commission in 1901. 
He also explores the design of the city's most 
politically charged landmarks, including the 
White House, the Supreme Court, and the 
Capitol (silhouetted on the books cover 
against a backdrop of menacing clouds and 
mysterious sunlight). Meyer argues that 

there is a religious message implicit in 
most of the buildings, memorials, art, and 
iconography of Washington that recalls the 
original conviction, often stated by the 
Founding Fathers, that the Almighty stood 
behind the American experiment. 

And it is true that downtown D.C. splendidly 
accommodates presidential inaugural parades 
(along Pennsylvania Avenue) and other rituals 
of collective memory that "reaffirm the unity 
of the nation" and that spirituality is tangible 
in the capital of a country in which God and 
politics are never far apart. 



To assess the impact of "civil religion," bib- 
lical symbolism, and Masonic and Christian 
rites, Meyer uses two sorts of metaphors: the 
metaphor of archaeology to "uncover earlier 
layers of human culture," and the metaphor of 
pilgrimage to explain "the human desire to 
make journeys to a sacred destination." Each 
chapter, in fact, begins like a travelogue. 
Meyer is most absorbing in discussing the Na- 
tional Archives as a Substitute for L'Enfant's 
"national church" and the Jefferson Memorial 
as a reflection of increasingly positive interpre- 
tations of Jefferson's politics and spirit. Sec- 
ondary themes ränge from Washingtons 
unique combination of expansive greenery 
and restrained neoclassicism to parallels with 
Beijing and with Albert Speer's Berlin. 

This well-written book is engaging and will 
be informative for readers who are relatively 
unfamiliar with Washingtons ceremonial 
core. Given the profusion of historical facts, 
however, it is possible that readers may lose 
track of the author's religious analogy. Some 
may find it hard to comprehend the interplay 
between Spiritual goals and less high-minded 
agendas in shaping the public face of Wash- 
ington. Endnotes consist mostly of citations 
from secondary sources; it is evident that 
Meyer relied on existing scholarship, although 
it is ably reinterpreted. This is particularly ap- 
parent in the last chapter on the artistic pro- 
gram of the Capitol. 

By confining himself to well-charted terri- 
tories of knowledge, Meyer limits the poten- 
tial usefulness of his work. Architectural histo- 
rians, for example, would have welcomed 
discussion of more than implemented plans 
and built landmarks. A review of the religious 
and mythical significance of remarkable but 
unexecuted or altered designs, such as Stephen 
Sulpice Hallet's proposals for the Capitol and 
Robert Mills's elaborate "Pantheon" base for 
the Washington Monument, would have been 
a meaningful contribution to our knowledge 
of Washington. In addition, it is regrettable 
that the books images are so utterly conven- 
tional and that there are so few of them. There 
are many other arresting illustrations (such as 
views of the Lincoln and Jefferson memorials 
by the famous photographer Henri Cartier- 
Bresson) that would have added visual rieh- 
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ness to this volume and augmented the depth 
of iconographical Interpretation. 

Isabelle Gournay 

University of Maryland School ofArchitecture 

College Park, Maryland 

Making Houses, Crafiing Capitalism: Builders 
in Philadelphia, 1790-1850. By Donna J. 
Rilling. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 2001. xii, 261 pp. $45.00, ISBN 0- 
8122-3580-0.) 

There is a continued need for books dealing 
both with the history of work and with the de- 
velopment of capitalism. It is a need that 
Donna J. Rilling satisfies at least within one 
important local setting. Utilizing a rieh variety 
of court and business records, Rilling has 
crafted a history of the Philadelphia building 
industry that is as solid as the best houses con- 
strueted by her subjeets. 

In some respects, this is a story familiär to 
those who have some knowledge of the hous- 
ing industry and of the changeover from a 
craft-oriented to an industrial economy in the 
first half of the nineteenth Century In other 
respects, however, it has important unique fea- 
tures. The home building industry retained a 
strong craft character that often allowed ambi- 
tious artisans to move upward to the level of 
master builders, the businessmen who de- 
ployed capital and organized labor. In Phila- 
delphia, the opportunity to rise was broad- 
ened by a System of ground rents that allowed 
builders to acquire control of the land they 
needed without having to use their limited 
capital to purchase it. 

Rilling provides us with a richly varied 
view into this world of striving petty capital- 
ists. She describes the careers of several build- 
ers such as Moses Lancaster, who, with the 
help of contacts within the Quaker Commu- 
nity, built houses on a large scale and who also 
entered the lumberyard business. If Lancaster 
illustrates the opportunity to rise, he also pro- 
vides insights into the perils of a speculative 
industry such as building; he lost much of his 
wealth in the Financial panics and depressions 
common to his times. 

Rilling 's book is much more than a story of 



success and failure in that she gives careful at- 
tention to nearly every aspect of the building 
industry. After dealing with the ways by which 
builders acquired the capital and land needed 
to build houses, she provides chapters on the 
actual Operations of the building trade, from 
the builder 's role as an Organizer of labor and 
materials to the materials themselves and to 
the carpenters and other journeymen who did 
most of the work. In the process, she has some 
interesting things to say about lumbering and 
quarrying, the making of plaster, woodwork- 
ing machinery, and the design, construetion, 
and marketing of the houses themselves. 

This is not a perfect book. Although Rill- 
ing occasionally mentions the number of 
houses construeted during a particular year, 
she does not provide a systematic discussion of 
the actual annual extent of the produet for the 
period between 1790 and 1850, nor does she 
give much insight into how that construetion 
affected the housing conditions and the social 
fabric of the expanding city Such matters, 
however, may properly be the subjeet of an- 
other book. In this work, Rilling fulfills her 
promise of enriching our understanding of the 
place of small producers in a world of expand- 
ing capitalism. 

Edward K. Spann 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

A President in the Family: Thomas Jefferson, 
Sally Hemings, and Thomas Woodson. By Byron 
W Woodson Sr. (Westport: Praeger, 2001. 
xviii, 271 pp. $24.95, isbn 0-275-97174-0.) 

Byron W. Woodson Sr. traces his descent from 
Thomas Woodson, who, aecording to Wood- 
son family oral history, was the first child of 
Sally Hemings and Thomas Jefferson. For 
years, white historians seoffed at this story, so 
the Woodson family happily cooperated when 
Dr. Eugene Foster proposed DNA tests that 
might clarify whether the Woodsons and oth- 
ers who claim descent from Hemings and Jef- 
ferson bore Jefferson's genetic markers. As 
Woodsons mother used to say, "Let's prove the 
oral history to be correct or prove it wrong." 
Unfortunately for the Woodsons, the DNA 



